GOOD-BYE TO CHINA
mountain people at home. They are usually thought to be
Galchas, Tadjiks from the mountains, and it is said that their
Pamir dialect retains traces of the old Saka language. At the
little school in Tashkurgan I found some twenty children
tracing Arab characters on their wooden "slates."
Taking a walk out past the ruined citadel, I saw some
curious tombs amongst the classical Moslem mausoleums.
They were surmounted by tripods of earth glittering with
whitewash. It seemed to me that they were intended to allow
fires to be lighted on top. The fact is of interest if it be
remembered that the Bactrian term "tadjik" originally meant
"fire-worshipper," and that even to-day the Sarikolis are
careful never to allow a lamp to be blown out by a tainted
breath.
On the Roof of the World.
We had our passports vised by the Chinese authorities
before continuing on our way south. They took no interest
in our luggage. Then we had a stormy scene with Satar.
In spite of our objections he wanted to bring on his suffering
animals. At last, on the i8th of August, we left, following
Nadir, a handsome bearded man, who knew the river well.
The crossing was said to be very difficult.
When the mountains disappeared in the low clouds one
might quite easily imagine oneself in Holland. Fat cattle
browsed in flat stretches of thick grass, separated by canals
which, in fact, were so many branches of the river. We
advanced over a green sea that came to an end at the foot
of great cliffs of gravel. The passage of the river was effected
without difficulty, but I was made giddy by the noise and
rapidity of the water underneath me. My horse could not
keep straight on, and I got my boots wet.
We spent the night at the house of some Sarikolis. Built
of stone, it was a most asymetrical structure with a corridor
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